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Student Teaching: A Cooperative Experience 



Introduction^ «Student Teaching; A Cooperative Experience," is presented 
in four parts, each focusing on distinct issues' concerned with student 
teaching and capable of beinR used independently. Each part is available 
as a color cassette (U-matic)* 

<■ 

Principal participants are five student teachers enrolled at Oklahoma 
State University in teacher education programs in early childhood educa- 
tion, elementary education, science education, speech education, and social 
studies education. Each part of the series captures these student teachers 
at a different period of the student' teaching experience. Five veteran 
classroom teachers from the Tulsa Public Schools were also selected as 
principal participants. These teachers represented expertise in early 
childhood education, elementary education, English education, science 
education, and social studies education; they also brought several years 
of experience in working with student teachers to the project. No one 
of these teachers, however, was serving as the cooperating teacher for 
any one of the five student teachers. 



Part I; A Look Ahead (approximately 28 minutes) 

The five, student teachers interact with the five cooperating teachers 
concerning ^he expectations and anxieties of the other. At the time 
of taping, these student teachers were just to begin the experience,' 
Thus, it captures their feelings prior to the actual commencement of 
the experience an4 -as well as the feelings of the cooperating teachers 
at this time, (Recommended for showing to student teachers 5mmediately 
prior "to the commencement of the experienced 



Part II: Half«Time (approximately 28 minutes) 

o 

The five student teachers interact with each other and discuss their 
successes or failures to date. This video' tape was produced at the 
time when they had completed half of the experience. (Recommended 
for showing to student teachers at one of the on-campus seminars 
during the experience) 



Part III: A Look Back (approximately 28 minutes) 

The five student teachers interact once dgain with the five- cooperating 
teachers ^concerning the various facets and phases of the experience 
and their overall value. This video tape was produced at the end of 
the student teaching experience, (Recommended for showing to student 
teachers at one of the on-campus seminars during the experience) 

Part IV: Reflections (approximately 23 minuces) 

The five student teachers interact with each other and present their 
overall feelings about the experience to an audience of students 
contemplating beginning the experience. This video tape was produced 
several weeks after their student teaching experiences had been com- 
pleted. (Recommended for showing to student teachers early during 
the methods portion of the experience) 
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STUDEOT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a research 
trant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 
Education. Co-dirccLors of the project wove Dr. Douglas B. Aichclc and 
Dr. Kathryn Castle both of the CoUejtc of IMucation oC Oklahoma State 
UniVGri>ity, Stillwater, Oklahouu. 



STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE ' 
Part I: A Look Ahead 



Focus Questicns - Student Teachers/Cooperating Teachers 

I, How. do you perceive your role as a student teacher/cooperating 
teacher? 

2,, How do you perceive the role of the student teacher/cooperating 
teacher? university supervisor? ^school principal?" in the student 
teaching process? 

3. What general expectations do you have of student teachers/cooperating 
» teachers? ^ - ^ 

4. What specific expectations do you have of student teachers/cooperating 
teachers? 

f 

5. What are your anxieti.es about the student teaching experience? 

6. How much responsibility do you think a student teacher should 
assume in each of the follov;ing? 

(a) planning 

(b) classroom instruction 

(c) classroom discipline 

(d) extra curricular activities 

(e) parent conferences 

7- What is your definition of the "ideal" student teacher/cooperating 
teacher? 



STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a research 
grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 
Education- .Co-directors of the project were Dr- Douglas B- Aichele and 
Dr. Kathryn Castle both of the College of Educatibn of Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. ^ 
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STUDENT TEACHING - A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 
PART I: A LOOK AHEAD 



. Dr. Aichele. Hello, my name Is Doug Aichele. I am Director of 
Student Teaching at OklaMxsia State University in Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Co-hosting me in this series of four tapes is Dr. Kathryn Castle also a 
faculty member in the College of Education at Oklahoma State University. 
The four tapes are concerned with the student teaching experience as 
viewed from the perspectives of student teachers and cooperating teachers. 
These tapes are being sponsored by the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical 
Experiences in Teacher Education (OCCETE) . ' 

At this time, I would like to tell you just 4 little bit about 
these tapes and perhaps how the activity .evolved. One of the. ideas that 
comes to people who work with student teachers^ and in teacher education 
programs -is, how can we make this experience more meaningful? How can 
we help cooperating teachers In their professional growth and ho^- can 
the experience, in general, be better for all those people involved? , 
Well, perhaps to study some of the thoughts and ideas that student teachers^ 
and cooperating teachers have as they simultaneously work through a student 
teaching experience paight help to shed some light on this issue. Now, 
on my left are the student teachers who have beeh selected from Oklahoma 
State University to be the members of this panel;*' on my right are 
cooperating teachers who have been selected to serve as piembers'of this 
panel. I" mighf -mention at this time that the student teachers and the 
cooperating teachers are not paired. Furthermore, most of the student 
•teachers will not be student teaching in the Tulsa Public Schools or in 
the Tulsa area. The cooperating teachers, however, are all teachers in 
the Tulsa Public Schools. ' 

Let me introduce the members of the cooperating teacher panel to 
you. Sitting immediately on my right is Mr. Otis Autry. Mr. Autry is 
a long time veteran of the Tulsa Public Schools. He is a science teacher 
at Washington High School and he teaches courses primarily in BSCS biology. 
Sitting next to Mr. Autry is Mr. Everett Cordingley. Mr. Cordingley teaches 
communication skills at Emerson Elementary School. Prior to his teaching 
at Emerson he/ was at Dunbar for about 5 years. Sitting next to Mr. Cordingley 
is Mrs. Patty Dyer. I know Patty quite well since she is also a member of 
the OCCETE Advisory Board. She teaches several subjects 'at Wilson Juniox ' 
High School including English, Economics, and Social Studies. Prior to 
teacl^ng at Wilson Junior High she was at Central High School for about 
8 yeats. Now sitting next to Patty is Velma Jo Johnson; Ms. Johnson is a 
kinderg^teti teacher. She has taught at Cooper Elementary for several 
years. Sl>tting' next to Ms. Johnson is Mary Fay McFarlin; she teaches 
English at Edison High School. We feel very honored to have a panel of 
cooperating tethers that not only represent a variety of disciplines but 
they represent a variety of expertise and a variety of experience. 

Now, I will introduce our panel cf student teachers to you. 
Sitting immediately on my left is Mr. Steve Davis; Steve is a science 
student teacher with an emphasis in chemistry. He will be student teaching 



at Curbing High School. I might also mention that Steve's wife is an 
elementW teacher in Gushing, ...and he is also a recent father. Sitting 
next to SWe is Bernadean Gates, an elementary education major. She will 
^ be doing het student teaching at one of the elementary schools in Stillwater. 
I also have to admit that Bernadean has wo\ked in my office for several 
years aad she has a very high grade point average. She has done very well 
at Oklahoma Statk. Sitting next to her is Holly Hartman, a kindergarten 
student teacher. Xhe will be student, teaching at Holland Hall and those 
people in the Tulsa area are well aware of Holland Hall and the programs 
that they have. Holly, I might also mention is from Norman and she enjoys 
backpacking as a hobby. \ Next to her is Mr. Bill Luster, ^a social studies 
majar; Bill will be doin^^his student teaching at the 'stillwater Middle 
School. He and his wife both enjoy ancient history. Bill hails from' 
Perry, Oklahoma. Sitting next to Bill is Ms. Holly Montgomery. Holly 
probably possesses , more expertise \in the making of video tapes than' anyone 
elso on the panel. She is a speech and theater major and she is from 
Purcell, Oklahoma. Holly will be student t;eachii!| in speech ahd^drama 
at the E. Donart High School in Stillwater. She thinks someday she 
would like to be a guidance counselor; she was recently selected for 
Who s whp in American Universities, .a distinct honor. 

Kell, you have met the panel of cooperating teachers, you have 
met the part^l of student teachers. What we would like to do now is to 
visit about ^me of the expectations and some of the anxieties that both 
parties might Ke feeling at this time,. I might mention it is very important 
for us to realizX that these 'tapes are chronologically arranged and at- this 
point in time the \tudent teachers have not begun their student teaching 
experience ~ they will do this' in about a week or two. So their perceptions 
and their ideas largely;"reflect pre-student teaching clinical experiences. 
They do not reflect redl student teaching experiences yet. The second 
tape that we will make is entitled Half Time and it will reveal discussions 
of the student teaching experience half-way through completion. The third 
tape will convene the same panel that is here today will be entitled 
A Look Back and it will be made at the end of the student teaching expe- 
rience. The final tape is entitled Reflections and it will be produced 
next semester as our group of student teachers will have, I am sure, 
successfully completed the jstydent teaching experience, it will relate 
some of their ideas and some^of their experiences to student teachers who 
are getting ready for the experience. Now, let's begin our discussion with 
a question directed to a cooperating teacher. How do you perceive your role 
as a cooperating teacher? How do you explain that role to a student teacher? 

Mr. Cordingley. I think the role is really three-part as I look 
at it; probably not so much in the order that I will give them. But, first 
as a model for that individual to observe and to absorb* some information 
from ...to gather some data that they may not have collected in clinical 
experiences or practicums prior to the student teaching time. Second, 
probably most important, is to facilitate the information that that individ- 
ual needs to carry on the activities in that school, the method of organ- 
ization both for the school environment and for the school curriculum. 
Again, probably that's the most important part ...have an exchange of 
thoughts and ideas between the two individuals on what this part of teaching 
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Is all about. This Involves the planning stages, the evaluation of 
students, diagnostic components as well as the teaching towards the end 
of the actual experience. And, third, really to assist the student 
teacher in their actual teaching experience when they take that oart over. 
To serve in any capacity to help the person get materials together, to 
understand how to put lessons together, to get those lesions across to 
the children and to evaluate themselves and how Lhey work with the children 
and how the children receive -the information they were trying to get across 
to them.^ So its three-part, and, different cooperating teachers will 
probably do that in maybe- a different order ...maybe they'll have a 
different idea or a different view for it. 

Ms. fiyer. One thing I think we might mention, Doug, is the fact 
that^the cooperating teacher I feel actually provides a setting, or a 
stage, in which the student teacher may begin to put into practice those 
things that he has only had the opportunity really to think about in 
theory up ...until that point. I think coo that is essential at first 
that the student teacher observe, hopefully a good example, of what a 
learning environment should be and then hopefully not to copy what the 
cooperating teacher does but then to think of ways that he can put his 
own ideas into practice within the framework provided. 

Ms. Johnson. I would like to add to what Patty said. I think 
of my student teachers watching me perhaps as a model but I think sometimes 
that they say "I am never going to do that in a classroom" because we 
are not always perfect and I think it is good to maybe see someone elpn 
make a mistake or have faults. Along that same line, I tell my student 
teachers that its very personal the relationship you have with your 
children and what will work for me might not work for them and so they 
don t want to try to^ copy and that's also' what you said [Ms. Dyer]. 

Dr. Aichele. You know one of the things you mentioned reminds 
me of something. -A -lot of students after they have met their cooperating 
•teacher for the first time come lnt9 my office and visit with me and say 

Gee> vhat I have, learned and what I have been told in my classes just 
doesn't appear uDon first vlsltatlcii with the teacher ...my beliefs about 
this are totally different than the teachers practice." We have found 
that a difference in educational beliefs and practices does, not imply a 
bad situation ...people can .learn from situations that are different from 
what they have been exposed to before. 

Ms. McFarlln. I would like to add something to that too.. I feel 
that any time we can give the intern teacher an opportunity to bring some 
creativity into our classroom that we are going to learn so much from them 
. ..because we have iieen at it so long and pretty soon you are on an even 
keel and you know you are not adding new things. . So, we get some excellent 
ideas from intern teachers. 

Mr.; Autry. I would like to add this ...the cooperating teacher 
should be one who is willing and would volunteer to give that information 
to a person who has the desire to enter the field and I believe the 
cooperating teacher should work harder. I know of some occasions where 
the cooperating teacher would s^y "I will have a student teacher ...I have 
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it made now, I'm not going to work now and I can just turn everything 
^ over to the stucTent teacher." That shouldn't be done. Now, if I am lax 
In duties, such as lesson plans, here is the time that I shbuld do a better 
Job; so, I should work harder, instead of turning the job over to the 
student teacher completely the first day. 

Dr. Alchele. That's very interesting. You have heard some- 
things; thtjse folks have told it straight. Now, you know another one of 
the' things I think we want to get out of this session is ,ato idea of the 
kind of anxieties and feelings that the student teachers have as they 
contemplate entering the experience. How do you [student teachers] perceive 
your role in this experience? 

Mr. Davis* I am really looking forward to it- First, its some~ 
thing that I really think I will enjoy doing and ...I guess my bigge^st 
anxiety ...is being with the kids; you know, actually there with them. 
Its fine to go to class and talk about it and sit there and say "when T 
get there I am going to do thi*s.'* But actually to be there with them is 
something that I guess I am nervous about it. And, I am a little bit ^ 
apprehensive about finally getting into that situation that I have looked 
forward to for so long. But, I am really looking forward to' it. 

Dr. Alchele. Doesn't sound like you are very knxious! It sounds 
like you are not too afraid of the thing;' it sounds like you are looking 
forward to it. 

Mr. Davis. No, I am not afraid of it. I would just like to 
say that we have been talking about it in class -and been looking forward 
to it and- to just actually finally to get the chance ...like one of the 
* teachers said, "you know its a format." We finally get there and we can 
try out things and see what the teachers do that we like, and if we see 
something that we really, like, to say "hey, I will keep that in the back 
of my mind and when I get my own class I will do that." 

Ms. Montgomery. I think something that T know I have spent a lot 
of time thinking about ...he [Mr. Davis] has the advantage of being a lot 
taller and a lot bigger than I am and having a moustache, and I know a 
lot of students enjoy challengi^ig student teachers. I don't think you 
should be obsessed with that, I know you hear a lot about students [teachers] 
going in and trying to be real strict authoritarians and the students know 
that they are practicing and you kind of have to find a fine' line of having 
enough authority wi^th students so that they will listen to you, and be 
responsible with you; but yet not act like you know everything in the book 
because I know there^'kre a lot of areas that I am still kind of shakey on. 

Dr. Alchele. Holly, are you going to suggest that students call 
you Holly or Ms. Montgomery? / 

Ms. Montg.>iaery. Well, now my school has the policy of "Ms. 
Montgomery." I think that's probably good ...I look about 15 or 15 1/2 
and I am waiting for a policeman to stop me and ask me if \I am a new 
student or not. 

Dr. Aichele. How about the other Holly? What kind of anxieties do 
you think you have? 

ERIC 8 , 
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:Ms.. Hartnnan. I think my biggest one Is being put into a classroom 
and suddenly having all the kids under my own control before I am ready for 
it. I think it takes some time ...I am going to be working in kindergarten 
and with 5 year olds ...I know it takes some time to get used to the kids 
and let. them get used to you before they are ready to accept you as their 
teacher. They need a lot of consisrtency and I guess I am apprehensive 
that I might be put in a situation where they are expected to listen to 
me and I was expected to control, them before we really got to know each 
other and had a relationship established. 

Dr. Alchele. Are you afraid of 5 year olds right now? 

Ms. Hartman. Well, that's a good question! I don*t^ think I am 
afraid of them ...I have been around young children quite a bit already. 
I think I am afraid of the situation in which I will find them, which is 
a public school, ...where they have hit the big time too and now they 
have got to start learning things and I am going to start really teaching 
things ...that*s,a whole different situation from playing with the kid 
next door. 

Dr. Aichele. Bill, what do you sort of expect out of this 
relationship between you and the cooperating teacher? What kind of 
expectations do you have for the experience? 

Mr. Luster. Well, I expect to learn a lot af new ideas from her and 
I hope that she is going to probably learn some from me; my cooperating 
teacher has taught in the public schools for about 20 years now and I am 
just starting ...I am three years out of high school. I mean, I hope that 
I can get across to her some of the new things that kids are really into 
. ..like maybe in economics ...they are not really into graphs now, but 
maybe they would like to study something on a Star Wars theme now, or 
something like that. I hope that I can learn some different things that 
I can use in the classroom. 



nowr 



Dr. Aichele. Bernadean, what are the expectations you have 



Ms. Gates. As far as expectations, or anxieties, ...is to be able 
to maintain good communications with my cooperating teacher and sometimes 
that's really difficult because we say, "OK I blew. this," or, "I failed 
at this," and will the cooperating teacher give you constructive criticism 
about it and point out the strengths and the weaknesses in whether it was 
teaching a lesson or class management ...I want to gain that from this 
experience. 

Dr. Aichele. You know you mentioned something about classroom 
management ...that triggers lots of things. Bur, to a student teacher, 
a young woman like Holly for example, she is worried that she might not 
have the authority power to control the class. I am sure these are the 
kinds of things that go through student teacher's minds. As you folks 
(cooperating teachers] have worked with student teachers, how do you visit 
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with them about management? How do you visit about controlling the" class'- 
And. what kinds of limits do you think the student teacher should have In' that 
regard? 

Mr. Autry. What I usually do Is let the student observe for awhile 
and we will get together and decide when the student teacher is ready to 
actually work. But, I always tell the student teacher this, "I know you 
are not relaxed ...and you should relax and take it easy. The things you 
see me do you may not be able to do in one day because J have been working over 
a number of years and I have developed these techniques. So, its going 
to take some time; -don't look to be an expert on the first day. Let us help 
you. ^ 

-Mr. Cordingley. I think that [management] is probably one thing that 
a lot ofJ student teachers don't feel adequate with. They have learned in 
thexr methods classes how to teach reading skills or math skills but nobody 
ever told them really how to set up a classroom and how to operate in the 
structure and how to provide a comfortable .environment for -themselves and a 
good learning environment for the children; and I think that part comes with 
experience. My first year .of teaching was not my best, by any means; I tried 
a lot of things that didn't work. My second year wasn't a whole lot better 
but as you go along you begin to find the things that work for you and with 
certain kinds of kids; you begin to build a structure that' you can provide in 
a classroom. The problem comes when that structure becomes too inflexible; 
you cannot use it in every situation. You have to be able to work this 
[structure] up for each group that comes to you and be flexible enough to 
handle each child who comes that might not fit your kind of structure.' 

Mr. Autry. I agree with you [Mr. Cordingley] on that because that's 
one reason why you receive an increment each year; because as you get better, 
you get more money ...so that's the reason why. 

Ms. Dyer. You know I would like to share something that's a deep 
secret that those of us who have been teaching for a few years should not 
let out of the bag. You talked about the feeling of apprehension over 
whether or not the students would respond well to you and this sort of 
feeling. Let me tell you school starts every year for each one of us and 
we don t know generally who our students are going to be and we have the 
same anxieties ...How will this group of students respond to me? How 
will I handle this particular subject? I have found, and I think it really 
is true, its hard to do but If we can shift the concern frpm "how -will I 
do in the classroom?" or, "how will I be able to control the classroom?" 
shift it from that emphasis, over to mfire emphasis on exactly "what is it 
that I want this group to know today that they didn't know when they came 
in? Concentrate more on that, rather than on "will I be able to keep 
them In their chairs?" and on the activities to take place. Then generally 
I fchinK things will pretty well- fall into place. Now, I think the point 
that this lady [Ms. Hartman] made about knowing the student first really 
does help; I can't speak abdut working with children below the 7th grade, 
I am really not familiar with that, but I do know if you know who you are 
working with it makes a lot of difference. I think that this is one 
of the most Important things, and then concentrating on what you are going 
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to do, what you want them to learn, rather than "will they listen to me?" 
Plan sdnethlng that sounds good and that they will want to listen to*, 
and they generally do. - 

Ms. Johnsoh. I think this is part of our role ..^.making the 
student teacher feel comfortable and relaxed before you let them sink or 
swim. But, be sure that they do know the children well, especially in 
your case [Ms. Hartman] with young children, because it is very important 
that you know them and this might take one, two or three weeks; it depends 
on the student teacher and the particular group you are with. When they 
[student teacher] really feel comfortable and kind of know what your 
classroom limits are, then that will help them establish their own management 
f rom there. 

^ ^ Dr. Aichele. Thank you very much. You know, we have heard a lot 
of things today and we could talk for hours more ...we are probably jus.t 
getting losened up and able to talk -^.bout things a little bit better. Thera 
are a couple of things that I did hear in our di^i:ussion. One was that 
student teaching is different from being a practicing teacher; this is a 
different experience. Your success as a student teacher and your success 
as a bonified, full-grown teacher might be different. I think you are 
participating in the experience to learn that you are there to learn from 
your cooperating teacher and you may, or may not, philosophically agree 
with all the things that the cooperating teacher does. I think we have 
learned from research that we can learn from people that have different 
educational beliefs ...that's no reason to scrap the whole situation. 
Another thing I was waiting to hear was mention of the particular subjects 
or levels that people taught. Only in the introduction of the panel 
members was this really mentioned. This implies to me that the concerns, 
or the anxieties, expressed by the various players in this experience 
kind of cross-cut disciplines and levels; T think it is because we are 
working -^with people rather than specific disciplines. Don*t totally mis- 
understand, there is competence in an area and iii a discipline that is 
absolutely necessary; however, some of the anxieties that the teachers 
fstud^ent teachers and cooperating teachers] might have right now are not 
discipline orientated anxieties, they are anxieties more at the interpersonal 
level. 

Well, we will conclude this tape. Tape two will visit with our 
5 student teachers as they are half-way into their student teaching 
experiences. We will certainly look fon^ard to visiting about these 
experiences in a short time. 



STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a rese, 
grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 
Education.. Co-directors of the project were Dr. Douglas B. Aichele and 
Dr. Kathryn Gastle both of the College of Education of Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 



Part II: Half-Tlme 
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Focus Questions - Student Teachers 

1. What have yo^ learned about the teaching process especially in 
terms of 

(a) planning and preparation 
Co) teacher-child interaction 

(c) classroom management - discipline 

(d) classroom management - daily routine 

2. How does student teaching differ from what you had expected it 
to be? ' 

3. 'Does your perception of" the role of the cooperating teacher differ 

from your p*- "ious expectations? 

4. What specific experiences to date have helped you grow professional 
Personally? 

<> 

5. Have your initial anxieties decreased/incr<eaj>ed as a result of your 
experiences to date? d 

6. Have you encountered any difficulties as a student teacher? 

7. What would you chang^ about student teaching if you could? 
8., What are your goals for the remainder of student teaching? 



STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a research 
grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 
Education. Co-directors of the project Were Dr. Douglas B. Aichele and 
Dr. Kathryn Castle both of the College of Education of Oklahoma State 
•University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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STUDENT TEACHING - A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 
PART II: HALF-TIME 



Dr. Castle. Welcome 'to Part II: Half -Time. This is the second 
video tape in a series of four video tapes sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher Education. These tapes 
are being produced tc explore and analyze the student teaching experience. 
•I am Kathryn Cattle and J am a faculty member in the College of Education 
at Oklahoma State University. Each secn^ter I work with student teachers 
as their University supervisor. In this capacity, .1 visit with them 
in their classrooms and I invite them back to campus halfw^ay through 
the student teaching experience to discuss their experiences to date. 
Today, -,we have the five student teachers with us who appeared in the 
first video tape entitled A Look Ahead . Recall that in this first video 
tape these student teachers interacted with a panel of five cooperating 
teachers to discuss some common expectations and anxieties of the student 
teaching experience. They have returned today to discuss with each other 
what it is like to be halfway through the student teaching* experience. 
On my^right is Steve Davis, a student teacher ih science at the high 
school level. Next to Steve is Bernadean Gates, an elementary student 
teacher. Next to Bernadean is Holly Hartman, a student teacher at the 
kindergarten level.- Next to Holly is Bill Luster, a student teacher in 
social studies at the" middle school level. And, next to Bill is Holly 
Montgomery,' a student teacher in drama and speech at the high school 
level. I would like to direct my first question to Steve. Steve, during 
the first video tape you mentioned that you were very jnuch looking forward 
to beginning the student teaching experience and that you hoped to be able 
to try out some new things v.. some new ideas' and new methods that you 
had learned. Have you been able to accomplish this? 

Mr. Davis. Yea, I really feel that I have stepped into a real 
good situation where my cooperating teacher would pretty much let me do 
whatever I wanted to. I am teaching science, in particular biology, which 
is "a pretty broad field. You can "do alot with it and I feel that I^am 
getting to do whatever I want to. The kids, when I first went there, 
were more used to a straight traditional textbook program and 1 have had 
the freedom to do new stuff ... take them outside, get some stuff going 
in outdoor life and this is what I really wanted to do. As I mentioned 
in the first tape, everything so far (prior to student teaching) had been 
in the classroom ... we have talked "about it, we have theorized about what 
we were going to do and when we were going to do it. I had hoped, as I 
stated in r .irst tape, that I would be able to do these things and 
I have and a. have really enjoyed it. I have just had a real good time so 
far. 

Dr. Castile. Do you still feel very optimistic about your 
experience? 
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Mr. Davis. Right. Every day Is a new thing and I am really- 
turned on by It. I am anxlo,us to go every morning to get with them and 
try out new things ... I really enjoy It. 

Dr. Castle. Bernadean Is with us today ... we are lucky to have 
her here. She Is probably a prime example of the occupational hazard of 
teaching ... she has laryngitis today and she has been teaching very, 
very hard the last week. She has taken over the classroom completely. 
Bernadean, during the last tape, you were Interested , In the area of 
communication and the relationship of communication between the student 
teacher and the cooperating teacher. How do you feel about that now'' 
tlow do you perceive that relationship? 

, Ms. Gates.. I think that It has worked out real well. 

Dr. Castle. ' Sounds like you have been over-communlcatlng. 

Ms. Gates. Right, definitely. We just share everything and 
I am sharing her cold! We plan together and I know exactly what is going 
to happen the next day. I know what to expect and>she.is very open to 
what I have to say; she considers It and lets me do things. It is not 
just a one-sided deal. We do communicate well and I am not as anxious about 
that as I was before. 



Dr. Castle. Holly -(Hartman) , what Is the most significant 
, experience you have had so far? 

Ms. Hartman. Well, I am working with five. year old children 
and they sometimes take a little while to warm up to you so at first when 
I was teaching I was just one more adult In the classroom. In fact, ^ 
kept getting asked whose mother I was. But, finally the day came during 
the second week when the children actually began to see me as the teacher, 
as their teacher, and began to come to me with problems to solve. The 
day two little boys decided that they needed.me to help 'them work out 
who got which turn first was really a good feeling to me because I 
figured I had finally made an impact with the children and that we had' a 
communication going. So, I think that was probably the highlight of the 
experience. 



Dr. Castle. Do you think that having the opportunity to observe 
in the classroom before-hand facilitated that period of adjustment? 

Ms. Hartman. Yes, because I think It made me feel more comfortable 
In the environment so- that I was able to concentrate on getting to know 
the children. I didn't have to worry so much about learning the routines 
or getting to know what was expected of me ... I could just concentrate on 
getting to know the children Individually and I think that really helps. 

Mr. Luster. Yes, I klnda agree with you ... It (observations 
prior to the beginning of student teaching) gives the kids a chance too. 
When you first go In there's that stare, you know, what's he going to do 
Then, they have to klnda size you up. So, I am real glad about that 
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(observation) too; I think it helps ... not just you but the students to 
get used to you in the classroom* 

Dr. Castle. Bill, you had mentioned in the first tape that 
you would like to see education more relevant to the students everyday 
lives. Have you done some activities or things to accomplish this? 

Mr. Luster. Yes, I have done one where we used an episode from 
the T.V. show, Charlie *s Angels, in a class discussion. But anything 
like that, if you can bring in a ^television show or something like that. 
Some of the kids, believe it or not, watch 60 Minutes and if there is 
a news documentary show or something like that that they want to ask 
about, you know, we take the time out to discuss it. ,And, any.kind of 
theme ^on science fiction or the supernatural; anything like that the 
kids are real high on right now. It really helps to bring something to 
an otherwise boring subject ... it makes it interesting and provides 
something they can relate to. ^ 

Mr. Davis. I feel the same way. Bring something into the 
Classroom that's not usually there. .You know- its awfully hard to sit 
there an hour inside ^f our walls and jiist listen to a monotone' voice ... 
I feel the same way. If I can bring something into that classroom 
with me that hasn't been there before ... like a T.V.. program or 
something from the newspaper about some scientific experiment that has 
been going on . ; . and get them to come in and get them to talk about 
it, then I feel that that's really great and that we have accomplished 
something. I really agree with you ... bring something else in.-.^ 

Mr. Luster. Yes, like U.S. News , N ews Week , or Time kagazine. 
They have real good articles, especially in social studies. I can 
alvays find something in there- to bring up in a discussion. 

Dr. Castle. Have you received some feedback from the students 
themselves about these activities? 

Mr. Luster. Ycs, they, really like. it. The thing that got me 
when I first went in there was that a lot of the kids said, "this is 
boring" and "I don't like to do this." So, I thought I have got to do 
something here to liven this up because I remember- when I was in 
eighth grade there was social studies. You know you just don't want 
to geu into economics when you have come in from PE or ^something ... 
its hard to get into. If you can use something like, this (outside 
interest activities) to break in with and then maybe work it in somehow 
to the lesson that you are going to teach that day ... it makes a 
difference. They will stay with you and if you can once get their 
interest you can keep it. 

Dr. Castle. Holly (Montgomery), one of your main ^concerns was 
ih the area of classroom discipline. You had mentioned before that 
since you look aHbut the same age as the students you are teaching that 
tMs might be a difficulty foi^ you in having the children perceive you as 
an authority figure* What have been your experiences along this line? 
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Ms. Montgomery. You know I found that, as far as the age, that 
wasn^t as big a factor as I had planned on it being. The thing thatVs been 
most Interesting to me is how limited you are by_whatever~discipline 
structure your cooperating teacher set -upr-b-efore you got there. If he 
established a certain amount of permissiveness in the classroom ... such as. 
anybody can go to the bathroom any time they want to or^ anybody can get a 
drink of water or all the other million things they think of to get out I 
of the classroom ... its almost impossible to walk In and "say "no," 
nobody can do that anymore. If you do, then you are really^ a bad guy 
real fast and it tests your lessons out real quick. Now, you can slowly 
shift over a little more but you really have to kinda go with whatever 
has been done before. And, another thing that I 'found that really effects 
your,. I guess respect, is not so much how well you act as a teacher ... 
like if -you'speak clearly and say the correct things in front of the 
room but its how you act toward the kids when you are not teaching. 
For example, I had two kids who were kind of ring leaders in a class 
as far as over activity and getting people off the subject and yelling 
and screaming and throwing arid different things; one day, accidently 
between classes, I cracked a joke with them- that they really thought 
was funny and their whole attitude since then has been amazingly different 
. they are just a lot more friendly toward me and they come by and 
say "hi" between classes now. They are still pretty rambunctious, but they 
listen more when I talk to them ... and that really didn't have anything 
to do with how good a teacher I was. 

Ms. Hartman. It seens like the relationship you established 
« with each student personally is the very most important thing about how 
well you are going to be able to teach them. Even with my five year , 
olds, even though its a totally different way of establishing a relation- 
ship than with a junior high aged person, its still important that I 
establ^ish that relationship; and, like you said about cracking jokes, 
find some way to get personal with them and let them know that you see > 
that >they are an individual person ... I think- it makes all the difference 
in the world. 

<• 

• Ms. Montgomery. For sure, these kids know that I am not 45 and 
haven *t taught for 20 years and all that kind of thing; so, if I try 
to act just like a teacher they think "what is she trying to prove?".^ 
But when I apt like I am still young enough to be one of the kids with" 
"them sometimes ... and that I am being real ... I think, they like that 
a lot better and they listen to me later on evem if its when I tell them to 
be quiet. 

Ms.. Hartman. They are very intuitive about whether you are being 
yourself with them or whether you are trying to fulfill souie role that maybe 
you are not really into. S 

Mr. Davis. I had a situation where I noticed they were doing the 
same tricks and same games that I did when I was in high school. I just 
- told them about the second day that I went through all this when I was 
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in school; I said, "yo^'^^H think that its something new that you have 
invented ... we went through the saro^ thing that*s been going on for 20 
or 30 years. We'll go ahead and play \ the games, but I know. what you are 
doing." They all looked at me like "6an you really remember when you 
were in high school** ... like I wasllan old man. It \j^s really neat, and 
after that they started coming up Jto me and I know sbme of the students 
from outside so it was pretty easy 'to be friends witH^ them and create this 
rapport that I was^ talking about%' 

Dr. Castle. And £his rapport sometimes tgkes a longer time 
than we expect . it ^takes a very long ti^e. In^'^;he area bf classroom > 

r discipline, your cooperating teacher has had this ^roup of children since the 
beginning of the year and when you come in and you are there for a period 
of a few weeks its almost impossible to set up a pew structure; it just 

.takes ^a'*very long time for the children to adapt jto you'' and vice versa. 
And that brings me ,to another inteiresting question which Steve has already 
dealt with somewhat. How the cooperating teadiier phases you into the^ 
classroom situation. .How has this been accomplished with you Bill? 

.0 

' Mr* Luster. Well, the first day she came in and said you can 

sit here and when she got the class started on their assignment, aijd ' 
at the time it ,was geography where they were doing a lot of map work, 
I just went around to each ones desk and just kinda helped them and they 
got to know me and it t^as kind of a team teaching effort. Later 6n^ it 
was me . . . she was gone three-fourths of the class. Slow that I have taken 
over they are used to me and I am used to them. 

Dr. Castle. '^Is that how its been for most of you? 

Ms. Montgomery. No, my teacher said, "Do you want to start 
Friday?" I started then and he left the room without warning me and 
I have, been teaching ever since all by myself.... j It was just kinda "Go." 

Dr. Castle How do you feel about being given the responsibility 
so soon? t 1/ 

Ms. Montgomery^ Well, I am kinda in an unusual, situation ... I 
did help direct a play before my actual student teaching timfe which was • 
after school and it didn't involve all my kids in class but it gave me 
some familiar faces. I got to use that time to work out a lot of my 
nervousness and a lot of my fears so I wasn^t quite as cold a1s if that 
had been my very first week in the classroom .... I am probably>not the 
purest example. It was a little bit shakey, though, becajiise I never took 
a high school speech class and its amazing how you know how to do things 
but you don't know how to explain to someone how to do it; -especially 
things like acting, Its a very intangible subject and I was just kind of 
on my own. 

Dr» Castle. Have your perceptions about the role of the cooperating 
teacher changed any since the beginning? . 



Mr. Davis. I don^t think so. My expectations were, I had hoped, 
that he would be the way that he is ... so as far as that goes I nad hoped 
that he would be that way so that^s kinda how I had expected him to be. 
Now, if I had gone in and he would have said "you have go^ to do what I 
have been doing," then yes, I would have to say ^that I hoped that it 
would change; but everything has been just super. He says, ''here it is 
you do what you want to do,** 

Dr. Castle. Do you think you have been given quite a bit of - 

freedom? 

Mr. Davis. Right, I have been given the freedom, but he told 
them-the first day that I was the teacher and he set tha stage for me 
and then it was just do whatever I wanted to do as long as we stayed * within 
the guidelines of biology or science. - I don't think he wants me to' com^e 
in and teach U. S. History or something ...as long" as I kept it in scienc^ 
I could do anything I wanJtpd too. 

Ms. Hartman. My cooperating teacher is new at the school and in 
some ways we are very close in that we are both learning the ropes together 
.and there are times when^ I ask questions and she says "I don't know we 
will h^ve to find out together" because I haven't been at the school long 
enough to know anything^ either . I think that has helped our relationship 
because it has put us on a more equal basis whefe I am not vjust the student 
and she is the teacher. The other thing is that the classroom I am in is 
a^team teaching situation, so I am relating not 'jXist to my cooperating 
teacher, but there are eight adults in the room with the children during 
the day so I have had to establish a lot of relationships with adults 
as well as the children ... for me that has almost been harder than with 
the kids. 

Mr. Luster. Mine was real structured, I went in and she told 
me this is the curriculum we are going to be .doing and this is what you 
will do Monday and through the week. But, she did allow me one day a week 
to bring in a lesson of my own which I can present any way that I want to. 
I think this is good ... it gives me some ideas, some things you want to tise 
and some things you dpn't want to use. Its a give and take .... you learn 
a lot In that respect. ^ ^ ^ 

Ms. Montgomery. I think the .one; thing that I would have liked 
is to have had a little, more input. My supervising teacher told me that 
my* cooperating teacher would critique you on what you have done and tell 
you what you- have done good and bad, and I reaj^ly kind of went in expecting 
that. And, he is rarely in the room enough '.to know ... and I know I must 
be making mistakes that I don't see because it is real hard to tell what 
you are doing, I would kind of like to hear more of that kind of thing 
and a little more about my lesson plans ... are there some gaps in them, 
does he know from experience that that's not enough explanation or that 
they (students) are not interested in that? 

' ^ Dr. Castle. Sometimes this feedback has to be initiated by 
the student teacher becauae of so many cooperating teachers having so many. 
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different styles of working with people sometimes you have to really ask for 
feedback. For example, you might say, "let's sit down and talk about what I have 
been doing" or "how did you feel that I did this and this." It you are 
specific sometimes you will get a little bit more feedback. 

Mr. Davis. What is so nice is to go in and be able to see some- 
body else teach and you can sit there and critique the teaching. I have 
had the opportunity to go to other classes and observe ... I think the 
first week I was there I went to three different teachers and. I saw some 
stuff that I liked and I thought, "I'll try that" and "I'll remember that*" 
I saw other mannerisms and stuff that I didn't like and I just said,^ 
"I'll be sure not to do that." My kids also tell me when I am doing 
stuff ... like one day they counted up that I had used the phrase "okay" 
about 45 times in fifteen minutes. They came Up and told me that after 
clask^and it was a laughing matter; they said we just sat back there and 
kiHed\a^ittle time counting up how many times you said it. I had to 
laugh after they left and I wondered, "did Tvreally say it that many 
times?" ... aitd'I have been watching and trying not to do that so much. 

\ 

'Dr. Castle. You are getting some feedback from the students. 

Mr. ^Davis.j Right, they come up after class and say,^ "hey, we . 
really like that," ^^ri "oh,, you did terrible." 

Ms. Hartman. They are a little more honest than you would care 
-^o have them be at times. My cooperating teacher also gave me time 
to go and observe other classrooms in the school in Tulsa, and I found that 
very valuable because' it gave me a chance to\s^e some different styles and 
kind of get a feel fqr the different ways things can be done; I thought 
that was a very good practice that she^ established and she initiated it 
totally. I wasn't aware that I would be able to do it until sh^ said 
that I could. 

Dr. Castle. Have you been thinking at all about your goals - 
for the remainder of the student teachings experience ... for the weeks 
to come? Have, you thought at all about the things that you would like to 
change or things that you would like to accomplish in the weeks that are 
left? 

Ms. Montgomery. I know my, students kind of gave me a, goal. 
Especially advanced classes, they felt like they hadn't been getting 
anything very tangible. Now, drama is a very difficult subject to make 
tangible; its kind of a concept thing ... its not a 1,2,3. But they really 
wanted some facts, a list of some ^things they could work with and exact 
reasons why this worked better and that didn't. There are a lot of theories 
about acting and play structure and they want-iid to bring a little more 
structure into the classroom. Although 1 foel that speech and theatre 
have .to be somewl>at open because it is performance and it is a lot based 
on individual talent, students like to feel that they get something out of 
the class and if they never feel like they learned anything then its 
hard to be motivated for the class. Even if its fun to sit in the room 
they need to bring something out of the class that they can kind of grasp 

\ 
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hold of I would like to be able to give them that. 

^ Mr. Luste^r I have kind of a problem like that^ but in a way its 
the reverse. In social studiefe, the kids are, so used to having a book 
and. the questions and answers at the end of the chapter they just can't 
understand learning from a discussion in class and a lot of them just 
won't cooperate. I think my goal is to show them there is another angle 
to social studies besides reading the history textbook and then answering 
the questions whether it be a simulation you have in class or a discussion 
... I hope that in the time that I have with these kids that they will 
learn how to do that. 

Ms. Hartman, I am looking forward to carrying out a les&on or a 
unit with the children completely from start to finish on my own; ^At 
this. point, I am just helping carry out lesson plans that have already 
been made, but 7. am looking forward to doing the planning, putting 
the lesson together and then evaluating too. I think evaluation is an^ 
important part and its something that I feel shakey in and I .would like 
to know more about. I am looking forward to that experience of actually 
evaluating the children and myself^at the end of the unit. 

Ms. Gates. I would like to plan some enrichment activities 
for my children that get finished real soon aad ... its good to tell them 
to go read a libtary boojc ... but I can see so many things that they could 
be accomplishing ... research projects and things like that on their 
owil. I would like for them uo be able to do that and I want to develop 
that for themrwlth them. 

Mr. Davis: I have really haen doing -jill my planning already 
... I guess my teacher is letting m'e do it faster. I planned this whole 
last week and I" have even planned what the cooperating teacher is going 
to do today while I'm Involved with this film. I have it all planned so 
that I can step right back in it and go ahead ... I ^guess I am a little 
bit farther ahead ... I am being able to carry out what I planned and 
what tl wanted to do. 

Dr. Castle. In general, do^ you feel that your anxieties have 
Increased or decreased as a result of student teaching so far? 

All Student Teachers. Decreased. 

Dr. Castle. You seem to* be a much more relaxed group and I 
think experience has a lot to do with this. Are there some specific J 
experiences that you have had that have, helped you grow professionally? . 

Mr. Davis. That would be realy hard to say right now. I don't 
know what/ professionally would be ... I feel I have learned some stuff; 
it hasn't been a .total waste. I hope to learn a lot more, but I don't 
know aboiit professional at this stage. 

Ms. Hartman. I have found it really interesting to attend 
the faculty meetings. I just sit back In a corner and don't say much, but 
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its really 'interesting to see ail the teachers relating to each other and 
to the head mistress of the 'school and\ the ways that they interact as 
a professional group. I think that is -helping me to learn how to function 
in that other role of the teacher with the other faculty members^ 



Mr. /Luster. The ptofessional attitude of all the people you work 
with is imiportant ... it makes you feel where you should be and how every- 
body else is/ working with the job; it rubs off, I think. 

Dri Castle. You have .;now heard the comments from the student 
teachers abput what its like to be halfway through the student teaching 
experience./ You can teU from many of their comments that some bf their 
attitudes and* expectations have changed as a result of having be/en in the 
classroom ^or a few weeks; these attitudes and expectations will probably 
change ieven more in t^e weeks to come. Our next video tape» A /Look Back , 
will bring these five student teachers together again with the /five 
cooperatiiig teachers to look b^ack over the student teaching experience and 
to discuss what it has meant to each of them. We will look fc^ward to sharing 
our experiences then in the next video tape. 



STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced thrpugh a research 
grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 
Education. Co-directors of the project, were Dr. Douglas B. Aichele and 
Dr. Kathryn Castle both of ' the College of Education of Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 



Part III: A Look Back 



Focus Questions - Student Teachers 

<i 

1. How have your Ideas about the roles of the student teacher and cooperating 
taacher changed as a result of the student teaching experience? 

2. ^ have your anxieties about the student teaching experience changed from 
vhat they vere originally? o 

3. How did atudcat teaching differ from what you had expected It to be? 

4. Vhat changes in the student teaching expcrieact would you make to iaorove it 
lor others? 

5. What were your greatest challenges as a student teacher? 

6. What were your greatest rewards as a student teacher? 

What specific student teaching experiences have helped you grow professionally? 
«. If you were asked to be one, what type of cooperating teacher would you be? 
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9. ' looking back over the experiencfe, is there anything you would now do dlffer- 
^ ••otly If you had the chance to do it again? 

10, What suggestions would you offer to students just beginning the student 
teaching experience? 

XL. How do you view the role of the university supervisor in the cooperating 

teacher-student teacher relationship? What did you expect from your univer-lty 
supervispr? In what ways did the university supervisor effectively carry out 
this role? In what ways could the university supervisor improve? 

Focus Questions - Cooperating Teachers 

1. tove your ideas about the roles of the cooperating teacher and student teacher 
changed any from what they were initially? 

I. In what ways have you grown professionally as a recult of working s-lth studeni 
teachers? 

3. What suggestions would you offer to students just beginning the student teach- 
ing experience? 

4. If you were^a cooperating teacher t:his semester, did you have a successful 
relationship with your student teacher? If so, in what ways? 

5. If you were a cooperating teacher this semester, in what ways would you ftugscst 
Improving the cooperating teacher-student teacher relaticnship? 

6. How do you view the role of the university supervisor in the cooperating * 
teacher-student teacher relationship?., UTiat do you expect from the university 
supervisor? In what ways did the university supervisor effectively carry out 
this role? In what ways could the university supervisor improve? 



STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a research 
grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences' in Teacher 
Education. Co-directors of the project were Dr. Douglas B. Aichele and" 
Dr, Kathryn Castle both of the College of Education of Oklahoma' State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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STUDENT TEACHING - A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 
PART III: A LOOK BACK 



Dr. Aichele. Welcome to Part III: A Look Back. This is the 
third taping session in a series of four concerned with improving the 
student teaching experience. We have convened the five cooperating 
teachers and five student' teachers that appeared in the earlier sessions. 
Before I introduce them to you, however, I would like to introduce myself; 
r am Doug Aichele, Director of Student Teaching at Oklahoma State 
University. Now, the five cooperating t^^phers arc seated on my right 
were with us in Part I. Sitting immediately on my right is Mr. Otis 
Autry; sitting next to him is Mr, Everett Cordingly; next to him is 
Ms. Patty Dyer; next to Patty is Ms. Velva Jo Johnson; and sitting on 
the end^ next to Velva Jo is Ms. Mary Fay6 McFarland, I gm sure if you 
h^ve seen Part I you remember these people atid their fine contributions. 
•.On my left we have the student teachers . . . the'se too were the same 
student teachers that were part of the taping series so far they 
appeared in both Part I and Part II. Sitting immediately on my left is 
Steve Dayis;^jiext to Steve is Bemadean Gates; next to Bernadean is. 
Holly Hartman; next to Holly is Bill Luster; and on the end is Holiy 
Montgomery* These student teachers have just completed the student^ 
teaching experience through Oklahoma State University. 

We are producing this video taping session to capture inter- 
action between cooperating teachers and student teachers on some of the 
really important issues .of the student teachinc experience. I has asked 
Bernadean, an elementary student teacher, to ^tart' this afternoon and 
initiate -some discussion about her experience ... some of the good 
things, perhaps some of the things she didn't think were so good ... then 
we will turn to each of thes^ student teachers and find out a little 
bit about .thei.r student teaching experience ... so, Bemadean would you 
please startl 

/ Ms. Gates. This experience has been really rewarding because 
I was so afraid when I began because I wasn't sure at that time that I 
was doing the right thing. I have gained confidence through this by^ seeing 
that I was able to relate to the children. During the first couple of 
weeks 1 was able to* just see what my cooperating teacher was doing, how 
she was doing it, how best I could relate to the class through my *teach- 
ing. Then, the third week she be.came ill and I had most of that week 
by :nyself and I think it was probably the best thing that happened ... 
because I hcd to start following her>lans and then'making some plans 
on my own, implemejiting those plans and thinking on my own ... that was- 
very beneficial. Then, the following weeks up to the sixth week was a 
lot of team teaching and I really enjoyed that. I don't know whether 
you all had an opportunity to do any 6f that but I enjoyed that very much. 
Prior to that time I had been afraid that team teaching wouldn't work 
because I had beep inydslved with people that weren't able to really 
carry through with wh^at ' 
teacher, it has been [a 



:hey were supposed to do. With my cooperating 
ially neat experience. These past two weeks I 
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• ''^''^^ °" ^ ^'^''^ ^'^'^ ^0°^^ experiences and experiences 

•that challenged me . . . overall, It has been a very exciting experience. 

Dr. Alchele. Everett, you are an elementary teacher. Is that ■ 
. about the manner In, which you would work with a student teacher? 

T 1., ^"^'^^""^y- ""-iP^^t, the kind of a schedule Is about the' same. 

I like to have at least a ,full week of observation so that the student 
teacher can ;«jrk through the entire schedule of that class ... if they 
(students) go to other teachers during the day I like for them (student 
teachers) to follow through with that schedule so that they can see what 
goes on in those other area.s as well Then its about two weeks worth 
of getting In and following plans 'and working along helplnj^ students with' 
on a one-to-one basis or in small groups. During the next two or three 
. weeks, the- student .teacher takes over with partial responsibilities and 
the last two or three weeks with full r.esponsibility . There is evalua- 
tion at each step of the process so that we have a. chance to sit do\m 
and talk about what is coming and what has gone past. 

Dr. Alchele. Sernadean commented in the first video taping 
session that she was really concerned about communication and her ability 
to be able to communicate with her cooperating teacher. Me followed up 
on that in our second session ... at that time she felt that she was in 
a situation x^here she was able to communicate. Now that you have completed 
the whole experience, Bemadean, do you still feel that way? Do you feel 
that you can be open with the people that: were evaluating you in the 
, experience? • • ^ ^ 

Ms. Gates: Definitely, we had a really neat time doing the 
evaluation together. We both s.eemed to agree on what she siw she 
polntjd out j^eaknesses which I had seen but she also was able to show 
me a f\ew more areas. As far as communicating with her, it put my anxious 
.,mlnd at ease when I was able to work with her. 

Mr. Davis. I had kind of a different plan when I went in. I " 
went into a science field which is, as far as I am concerned, probably . 
the most open field that you can work with because there are so many new - 
things coming out that you can imprement. I went in hoping to observe ' -' 
for two weeks and then actually take over the class ... and that is just 
what I did; 1 wei.t in (observing) for I think abotit a week and a half and 
I had them for five weeks straight. I took a section on ecology and iust 
went straight through. This last week I finished up the section I was on 
and just observed and- filled out the -evaluation with my teacher. We sat 
down and went over it, and that's what I had hoped to do and lyckly that's 
how it worked out. L was just real pleased; I felt like I had learned alot 
first by observing him and watching his mannerisms . . .> how he handled 
the class, how he presented the science material ... and by actually having 
them. myself. And I also knew I had had then myself ... it wasn't a case 
of where one day he would teach and one day I would teach ... they were 
mine for ^5 weeks and he^ observed. He would talk with me after class 
saying, well, I think when you were going over this you didn't cover this 
good enough, or, "you covered this too well." He gave me real pood 
constructive criticism ... nothing that would tear down my confidence. 
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He would give me little confidence builders ... he said, ''you are doing 
a real good job, but you need to change this or that and you will oe doing 
a better job." I r.eally learned alot from actually having them myself, 
and I have really enjoyed it ... I have just had a real good time. 

- \ 

Dr. Aichele. Your experiences, as we have observed them, have 
been less structured, I think, [than those of alot of student teachers. 
Having '.got ten to know you through ^these sessions, I think a loosely 
structured experience was probably the best possible thing that could 
have happened for you. I guess jhay^he what we see is that a cooperating 
teacher should work in an individual way with a student teacher. 

, Ms. Dyer. Steve, I x,^ant to ask you something; you said that 
for about two weeks you observed. Did you have any real contact with the 
students during that time? Did you sort of ease into it? The reason 
I am asking you 'is that when I read the transcription of the last session 
I believe it was Bill who said- that from thd- very beginning in his 
situation he started working gradually with students on a one-to-one 
basis. I was wondering if there was a difference here and which you 
feel is the better of, the two ways to do it? 

Mr. Davis. I kinda had an advantage. I knew some of the kids / 
'*even before I went out there and they knew I was coining ... I think 
everybody knew I was coming rather than me just walking in and saying, 
"here I am." I was in the classroom for those two weeks and toward the ' 
latter part of the class they usually had 5 or 10 minutes of free time 
to read ... I would walk around the room and help them with their 
problems. In this way, I got to know alot more of them ... it;wasn*t 
as if I went in cold turkey. !• did get t& know a, lot of them by their names 
during that two weeks and that made i. easier when I got up in front of 
the class. . I knew who I could call on if I was asking a question and I 
wanted to make sure that I got an answer ... I knew the students that I 
could call on rather than arbitrarily calling on somebody and perhaps * 
scaring them. So, I didn't go into it just cold ... I did have some 
time to work iiito it. 

Mr. Cordingly. I found that it (structuring the student teaching 
^experience) depends alot on the kinds of background experiences the student 
teachers have had ... some student teachers can walk^ in and af ter ''A or 5 
days they are ready and want to be doing something with children and with 
planning and with teaching; and others really need more* experience in 
watching and observing a model. I have had both kinds and you do have to 
adapt the kind of schedule you work through. 

. Mr. Autry. Yes, 1 agree with him.' I believe that the student 

teacher probably should observe at least one week but not more than two 
weeks. I usually let them do something; for example, they, would call 
tl^e roll, walk around and help s^-^dents with lab work, or help them with 
something. And af the same time, I am telling them too, "don't be afraid 

if you are, remember they (students) are people just as you are 
You would be surprised how much confidence they (student teachers) can 
gain by doing something gradually and after a while they are out in deep 
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'/water alone, they can swim then. *v } 

Mr. Luster. That's what I did. We started out with map work 
which needs individual attention ... For some kids, Egypt, for example, 
is an unknown place and there is no way that I can find that on a map 
' of the world. So, we explored things together and I got to know the 
kids individually and found out what their problems were, what kind ^ of 
lemming problems they had with this, and whether or not they were 
interested in what we were studying. Then we went into culture masks 
which includes alot of creativity. So, we worked together for about the 
first two weeks; aurihg this time I really taught one lesson on my own. 
The \first two weeks we just got to know each oth^r and worked with stuc^ents 
individually and sometimes with groups of three or four. Then after that 
I started taking the class on my own and getting into the deep water. ' I 
. really felt like I benef5'ted and the. kids benefited because they got to 
.know me and chey weren^t afraid because I wasn^t a stranger to them and 
^^jthey^^.knew what to say to me. 

Ms. McFarlin. I would like to say som. thing on the high school 
level. I think you should look at the student teacher and see what his 
or her strc^ngths or weaknesses are and then come in gradually. For 
example,' 1 teach senior English and I had a student teacher whose last 
day was today; she began to get to know che students by calling the roll 
and joining into the discussions. There was an immediate rapport 
established with tjie creative writing class because she had just finished 
a .short story. She fell into, that classroom situation and wanted to pick • 
up on that (short story writing) . I think that is good if you can find 
the strength that the student teacher has to begin with . . . these 
particular kids were crying when she left today. Now, there were other 
classes in which she never really established this rapport and she was 
a fantastic teacher ... but I think its good to get into something you 
feel confident with and you kind of have to play chat by ear too. 

Dr. Aichele. Now, referring to this particular student teacher, 
Mary Faye, by the end of the experience, did she ultimately have control 
over all of your classes? 

Ms. McFarlin. Okay, my situation is a little different. She 
had_complete control over the classes but we don't do a 1-week observation 
thing. For example, 1 was teaching critical analysis and so consequently 
she worked with talking about how to teach it with some-classes but with 
o^thers she aould see me giving the lectures . . . then she would work with 
the papfers. There is no way that she could have moved into full teaching 
at any time during my situation. 

Dr. Aichele. It was really a team situation. 

Ms. McFarlin. Yes, it was a team situation. 

Ms. Johnson. What I have tried .in Icindergarteh that I think has 
■helped my girls is that I like. for them to observe a week because our 
schedule is rather hectic, and they can work during ^ur free or work period 
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time- with the children, get acquainted V7lth them and start learning some 

phejy strengths and weaknesses. Then, quite often during the second 
week» I 11 teach my plans for the morning dlass and let them teach my 
plans for the afternoon class. They can observe me ... I like for them 
to feel free to add to ,or take away from my lessons if there is some- 
thing they don't like or want to change ... and they cari see how I have 
done it in the raoriiinp. The afternoon children are usually older and 
more mature and respond more easily than the morning children. They can 
. get into it that way ... by kind of following aM copying ... then by " 
the next week they are ready to do some planning and their own thing. 

* i 

•'Ms. Hartman. I think with kindergarten we have to remember that 
there is very little time spent with the whole group of children as a 
group. So, when you talk about taking over the class it is a different 
kind of thing because the children are scattered throughout the room most 

the time and they are working on an individual working basis. I 
moved right into that situation and was working with individual children 
from the very beginning ... but I didn.'t actually do- all the group times 
and take over the class, so to, speak, until last week. This'was mostly 
because we didn't feel that the children were ready to make the change 
from the cooperating teacher to me ... they were having some problems as 
a group and I felt that was a legitimate reason for ne not taking over. 
My teacher and I discussed it and I think you always have to keep the 
children first in whatever planning you do since it is difficult for 
small children to make that change. So, my situation was quite different 
from most of the others. 

Ms. McFarlln. That's true of high school students, too. You 
will find from year-to-year and class-to-class the make-up of the class is 
different and sometimes they resent the student teacher taking over. 
You really, have to work into it . . . the next class might not resent the 
student teacher taking over and they may be very receptive. So, you do 
ha,ve to feel each situation out. 

Mr. Cordingly. For one-third of my day I have a group of 
childrenTihat are very very learning. disabled readers and it is an 
entirely different planning and teaching responsibility than the other 
two-thirds. So, for a student teacher with regular elementary education 
training and methods courses to come in . . . the two-thirds is fine, but 
to take over that one-third that is maybe entirely different than they 
have ever experienced ... was more difficult and this last student 
teacher really didn't fit right into that group for all of the time. 
She spent some time with one of the groups in that particular class, but 
didn t have total control of the class ... because of the kinds of 
learning experiences that we were doing. 

Mr.- Autry. I have found too that the transition from teacher to 
student teacher will be much smoother if the teacher, maybe a week before, 
informs the students in class that there will be a student teacher and 
wc wa-nt them (students) to do their best and be on their best behavior. 
Sometimes, this is helpful, too ... let them (students) know. 



Ms* Gates, I have also found that with my elementary kids if 
you see that one student seems to be having problems accepting you as 
their teacher, take the' student aside and say, "I am trying to learn. 
Would you cooperate with , me and help me learn?'' Also, "I am' just 
beginning teaching. Will you help me learn?'' It gives them (students) 
some responsibility ... they think, "Hey, I need to help her and T-will." 
Its a very positive way of getting them^ to help you and also enabling 
them to learn. 

f Mr. Davis. I agree with you about the build up beforehand ... 

like what I did was I went into the class two or three weeks beforehand 
and he introduced me. So, they knew well beforehand that I was coming 
and when I got the^e he (cooperating teacher) didn't approach it like I 
was a student teacher. He told them that, "Mr. Davis will b6 your 
.teacher and what he says in the class is the same as what I say . . . 
you need to listen up and everything." " I liked that approach it 
took me away from being just a student teacher andv. put me in the roll 
of a teacher. I felt much more comfortable with that kind of introduction. 

Ms. Montgomery. I just want to say I mentioned it in 
another tape earlier, that really helped us . . • that I went in and helped 
with a play af^ter school before my student teaching time started. The 
cooperating teacher was nice .enough to invite me and I thought it would 
be a good experience ... that helped because I knew a face in every class 
and I had built a certain amount of credibility with those students. So, 
when anybody came in and said, "who is she?^' they would say, "oh, she i^ 
a student teaclier," and "she knows such and such or something." They 
had a positive attitude about me because that was the small group of 
people that liked being in speech classes and met me under really positive 
circumstances ... and that helped. I really didn't have a transition 
period in the classroom, I walked in and took roll twice and then started 
teaching. She said, "Do you want to start?" and I said, "yeh." And I 
did, and that was all there was to^it. I didn't go over too well with 
some kids ... I got tested alot the first couple of days. I was a 
little' stricter than the regular teacher and that shook them up for 
a while but now its not a problem. 

Dr. Aichele. One of our missions in producing this series of 
video tapes is to help cooperating teachers and student teachers in 
the future. One of the ideas that seems to be evolving from this discussion 
relates to introducing the student teacher to the student teaching 
experience before it officially begins. We suggest to student teachers 
that when they learn of their assignment they go to the school and introduce 
themselves to their cooperating teacher. I am wondering if that is enough 
...I wonder if we need to structure a little bit more of an experience for 
student teachers when they go that first time. 

Ms, Johnson. I thought that was part of their curriculum because 
the ones I have had with Dr. Castle have come four or five weeks in a 
row to visit ... something like that ... on certain times. 
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Ms. McFarlin. They do that in some schools, but they don'' 
in all. I don't think OSU does that, do they? 

Dr. Aichele. Yes, we do. 

Ms. McFarlin. Did you (Ms. Hartman) come over every week for 
5 weeks or something? 

Ms. .Hartman. I think in elementary and in my program early 
childhood, they do ... Maybe they feel that its more important for the 
younger children. But, I would like to see something a little more 
str^ictured,... to have a time with the cooperating teacher before you 
ev^r get into the classroom that is designated as an hour or whatever 
to sit down and really have a chance to get to knov each other and to 
talk about what the expectations are. Time is so short for teachers 
... you get there in the morning and you are instantly busy getting 
ready to do things. And, at the end of the day, you are so tired that 
its not really a good time to sit down and talk. My cooperating 
teacher and I had .a problem finding 'times to really communicate on 
a relaxed basis wherse we were both in pood moods and not over- taxed or 
had too much on our minds to really be able to. really talk. 

Mr. Cordingly. This is the first time I have heard of student ' 
teachers going out in any kind of a structure before fhe actual student 
teaching. I did observe a student teacher, from TU in our school this 
last semester who a year ago came out to us to do an hours worth of 
practicum ...'a regular class she was taking at that time. She 
turned around and did her student teaching with the same cooperating 
teacher this fall and the relationship was very good ,f or those people * 
because they were more familiar with each other even some of the 
children were the same and they could relate very quickly and easily. 

Dr. Aichele. We have a program in elementary education that 
enables students to take two or three experiences or pracjticums prior 
to actual student teaching. One of the outcomes we have found is that-- 
it is perhaps better to place the student in a- student teaching-'S^'ting 
with a different cooperating teacher ... to provide b read th^.^ This 

is just another way to look at it 1 really don-'t'^hink there are 

clear cut answers to these kinds of things, ^ 

Ms. Johnson. One Jihing^ that I think would be so helpful ... 
though I don't 'know how' il: could ever be worked out ... if that student . 
teacher could.be with you the first day or two of school. It is so 
different 'when you are establishing your curriculum with the children, 
especially with the younger children ... and I think its even that way 
with high school students too. If the student teacher were able to see 
what they were going to do the very first day and get some ideas that 
reflect that even a teacher has fear and trembling the first day you 
walk in with a whole bunch of new children you have never seen before 
... you don't know what you have. >I really wish it were possible for them 
to see what, goes on that first week. ; 
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Ms. Montgomery. I wondered what that was like because we go 
into a set up situation and its new for us but there is alot of stuff 
that I know went on before I got there as far as getting kids into 
classy They have already set their attitude alot about whether or 
not they like the class ... I can change it some, but I cannot change it 
all the way. I know its going to be a whole different world when I 
really start the class. 

Ms. Johnson. Establishing your limits are I think very difficult. 

Ms. McFarlin. How do you set up your whole classroom situation. 
It's right there. 

Mr. Cordingly. University students say to me, "when do you 
think I should do my student teaching, Fall or Spring?" and I always go 
with the Fall. In reading, where I am, you are doing your diagnosis 
and your perscription in the Fall, in the beginning, and-yoiTare setting 
up your goals and objectives for the week, for the^month, for a long 
range period ... and that to me is the nuts and-^olts of teaching. 
Unfortunately, many student teachers never get into that part. You just 
step into it and you are assigned the daily plans ... or you do the 
daily plans ... but you never see the long range planning that needs 
to be part of it. 

Ms. Montgomery. I know that from my classes too so much of 
it depends oh individual ability. Some kids can stand up in front of 
anyone and talk ... and some kids can barely talk to me. I have spent 
a long time . and its just now that I really truly know everyones 
ability ... trying to get to know which one I need to go to during that 
private practice time and kind of urge along a little bit and which 
ones I can leave on their own. If I had been ther at the Very beginning 
to kind of see how they got started I think that would have helped a 
lot. 

Ms. Dyer. It's almost as if about the time you get going well 
its all over. 

M?^. Cordingly. One important area where I have experienced 
troubles as well as successful good relationships with student teachers 
in the past is evaluation. I found that going over the form, or going 
over my particular way of evaluating my critera, first before anything 
ever begins and periodically having a designated time to sit down to- 
do this evaluation several times during the experience has worked out. 
I found that some of the j^tudent teachers have feared being evaluated 
and some probably cooperating teachers don't really want to do it ... 
They (cooperating teachers) don't want people (student ^teachers) to go. 
out and say, "they gave me a bum grade," or "he doesn't like what I do." 

s 

Dr. Aichele. I hate to have to do this but we are at the end 
of the line. I wish we had more time but since we don't, I world like 
to thank the ten of you for contributiong and I think that we have 
discussed some very valuable aspects of the student teaching experience 
from which student teachers and cooperating teachers can consider at 
and benefit from. 

30 
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STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 



Part IV: Reflections 



Focus Questions -Student Teachers 

1. Describe your" feelings before you beg^n student teaching in terms of 
anxieties and expectations; and also in what ways your feelings might 
have changed as a result of your experience. ' 

2. What do you believe should be the appropriate roles of the student 
teacher? cooperating teacher? university supervisor? 

3. Describe specific experiences you had during student teaching which 
have significantly prepared you for the teaching profession. 

4. Describe the major difficulties which confronted you as a stu4ent 
"\ teacher. ' • 

5. What is your definition of the "ideal" student teaching situation? 

6. What wouia you improve about student teaching to make it more meaningful 
to others? 

> ' 

7. What helpful suggestions would you make to those who are about to begin 
student teaching in terms of 

(a) getting acquainced with a cooperating teacher and a group 
of students 

(b) taking over- major responsibility for teaching 

(c) communication with the university supervisor 
(d> overall value of the student teaching* experience 



STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a research 
grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 
Education. Co-directors of the project wei^e Dr. Douglas B. Alchele and 
Dr. Kathryn Castle both of the Ctillege of Education of Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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STUDENT TEACHING: A. COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE . * 

PART IV: RJEFLECTIONS 

,Dr. Castle, Welcome to Part IV, Reflections. This is the 
fourth video tape in a series produced to examine the student teaching 
experience. I am Kathryn Castle, a faculty member and a university 
supervisor in the^'College of Education at Oklahoma State University. 
Here with me today are the five student teachers who 'appeared in the 
previous tapes. They all completed their student teaching experience 
several weeks ago; two of them are now teaching full time and the 
other three are taking classes at the University, On my right is 
Steve Davis who was a science student teacher at the high school level. 
On Steve's right is Bemadean Gates who was an elementary student , 
teacher. Next to Bemadean is Holly Hartman who student taught at the 
kindergarten level. Bill Luster who student taught at the middle school 
level in Social Studies is sitting next to Holly, And finally, next 
tp. Bill is Holly Montgomery who was a^tudent teacher in drama and 
speech at the high school level. They appear today to reflect upon 
what it was- like being a student teacher and to share those reflections 
with those who are about to 'begin the student teaching experience, 
I ve asked them to direct their comments, recommendations, and suggestions 
to future student teachers. 

Steve, would you mind beginning by briefly describing your student 
teaching experience in terms of what your initial anxieties and expec- 
tations were, how these might have changed, and any suggestions you have 
for those who are about to begin, 

Mr. Davis, I had some anxieties going in as far as what it would 
really be like once I got in front of the kids. We talked about it in, 
class and we talked about it in earlier tapes. I guess my biggest 
anxiety was what it would really be like once I got there. This anxiety 
^ was really' put to rest pretty early because once I got there I found 
that it wasn't that big a problem. I really enjoyed it. 

I went in with the expectation of hoping to be able to do certain 
things in my student teaching, like teaching a whole unit and being able 
to actually to do a unit myself, which I was able to do. So I guess 
nry expectation was fulfilled. My anxiety should not have been an anxiety ^ 
to begin with. I had it and I was aware of it, so I guess that made it 
a little bit easier, 

kt far as recommendations go, my recommendation to somebody 
that was going to student teach is just don't be so nervoUs about it, 
I was nervous, I know its easy for me to sit here now that I am through 
\ and say, "just don't be nervous about.it." Go into it with the attitude 
\ that it is going to be fun, and it's not really a job but a learning 
Wperience, Just go in and do it, enjoy it; and try to make the best 
of it. Take it easy and be yourself. Don't try to be sofnebody else. 
Thi it would be my recommendation. 
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Ms. Gates.-* My initial anxiety' was somewhat different from 
Steve's* I did not know who my cooperating teacher was going to be-^ 
where as Steve did. I was really concerned about whether we would be 
able to communicate; whether she would accept my ideas and things that 
I wanted to bring into the classroom. Early in the experience^ the 
first day, I realized that we were not going to have any problem with 
that. She was very open to what I had to suggest and we had no 
difficulty at all communicating professionally. Even on a personl 
basis, we were able to get to know each other well, v 

My recommendation or my advice would be to just have a real 
-positive attitude when you go into the experience. Decide within 
yourself that you are, going to do well;' that it is going to be like 
Steve said, a learning experience. It's not something that you ^ 
have to think, 'Oh nol This is going to totally destroy all that I * 
have done in the past. I'll flunk out this semester'.' Have .a real 
positive attitude toward the students, toward the teacher, and most 
of all toward yourself. Have confidence in yourself. 

Ms. Hartman. I think that's very important', but sometimes 
it*s hard to have the confidence before you're starting out. Before 
I started I felt two things: ^ (1) That it" was the ultimate test of 
your cbllege experience. .Here it was, senior year, last semester, 
and this was the big time. (2) The other 'thing was that I was shy 
about meeting 20 kids, a cooperating teacher, and other teachers. I 
was in a team student teaching situation.. That many people overwhelmed 
me when I thought aboui: meeting all of them. When I got into the class- 
room I found my fears were unfounded because the kids were glad to see 
me, the teachers were glad to see me", and they all wanted me to succeed. 
I think in addition to feeling positive about yourself, you have to 
realize that everyone wants you to succeed. You will, if you take it 
easy and be positive about things. ^ 

Mr. Luster. My main anxiety was not really facing the kids 
and teaching, but rather pleasing the cooperating teacher. I wanted 
her to think that I was good. I went in thinking I have had all this 
training, I have got to be good.. I had worked with this age of kids 
before in coaching during the summer. So I knew how to expect the kids 
to behave. 

I would say to somebody who was going to starfc their student 
teaching experience, not to worry about the kids, becau^se kids are going 
to be kids. .You are not that old. that you can't remember how you 
acted at that age. ' 

Remember that the cooperating teacher has her own ideas and 
attitudes about how things should' go in the classroom. If you will 
just listen and learn from her/him, you will learn a lot. Don't worry 
about it. Like Steve said, if you can take- this as a learning experience 
you are going to benefit from it. I think that^s the important, thing to 
remember. Don't get up tight about it, because you are going to have 
time. They are not going to just throw you in usually. You can talk 
with your cooperating teacher and your supervisor. They will help you 
a lot. 
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Ms. Montgomery. I think one of the things that I worried about 
was how they would accept me. I student taught in a school system that 
has lots and lots of student teachers. I had heard that they get 
burned out on them and they just^don' t .want any more. I also knew the 
student teacher that preceeded me. She was unusually good in theater.' 
That was kind of spooky. I knew that' she was so good, I was afraid 
I would not be as good as her. 

The thing I found, which is a lot of Vfhat everybody eTse has 
said, is the most important thing is your attitude. Your attidue 
about yourself and about the students. High school students especially 
were so perceptive and so honest too like, 'You didn't get much sleep 
last night, did you? You are crankyl' They can tell if you are 
interested in them. If you are not interested in them, they know 
really fast. They know if you are scared. There is ho reason to go 
in there like you know everything about ii: and you are not going to make 
any mistakes. They know that too. They have had enough .student teachers- 
So go in^with the idea that I am going to mess it up a couple of time's, 
but that s ok. I am. interested- in the kids, and that is the most 
important reason that I am here, or hopefully I wouldn'-t be in teaching. 

Pull your attitude into everything you do. As far as your 
appearance, not the fashion idea, but be neat and tidy and ready^for 
school every day, have your- lessons prepared and ready, and all those 
little things that help them to know that you" really want to help them.. 

Mr. Davis. That- is one thing that I noticed was going in and 
not being prepared, not having your lesson ready. They know when you 
come in and you don't have it ready. .They will take-the ball and run- • 
with It, at least my kids would. If you did not have it planned from 
the time the bell rang till the time the bell rang they /ould love < 
it. I found that you really had to be prepared for them or you were in 
trouble. 

Dr.. Castle. Another thing that I agree with you about. Holly, 
is that, it is important to know that you arc going to make some mistakes. 
When I talk with my student teachers at the beginning of each semester, 
I say it',s not really all that important to go out and prove how 
fantastic you are during the student teaching experience. You are going 
to make some mistakes. The important thing is to know that, to accept 
th^t, and to learn from your mistakes. 

Ms. Montgomery. I was concerned that I look about the same 
age as most of the kids and I was about the same size. I had the idea 
that I am older and I am the teacher, but you are not. I am 4. ye ,rs older 
than some of the people that I taught. There is no reason to go into 
the -class with the attitude that you are so much above- them. They know 
you are not. They are very defensive' about that kind of thing. If you 
go in with the idea that we are going to make it through this together 
just hang in with me, they will be cooperative. If you are happy about 
it, so are they. 

Ms. Gates. I think that is important even with children. 
Of pourse I was older than my third graders. They have to realize 
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that you are human. It is important that you point out to them' when 
you t^ll them something that is incorrect. Come back and say, 'l am 
sorry. I gave you the wrong information.' It's important Lhat they 
realize that you are human, because they are going to meet humans all, 
through life. 

Ms. Hartman. I think this is one p lace whe re the unive rsi ty 
supervisor can help too. .1 was having a problem with some feedback 
from my teacher. I wasn' t getting any. zl couldn't tell when I was 
making mistakes and when I was being successful. I felt uncomfortable 
about asking her.^ But it was something that I could discus.^ with my 
supervisor, and use he'r as a go between for me- and my cooperating 
teacher in smoothing out these problems and figuring out just exactly a 
where I was. 

Mr. .Davis. My supervisor was very open and -we could talk 
with him. He told us before we went out that there are going to be 
sometimes when somebody is going to have a conflict of personality with 
his cooperating teacher. Someone is not going to be able to get along 
with the principal or something. He said, 'If you have any problems 
along this line, or if you have any problems with the kids, just coma 
talk to me about it or call me on the phone.' He even gave us his 
home phone number. He said, 'If you can't call me during the day, call 
me at night.' That makes it a lot easier when you know you have some-' 
body to fall back^ on who is going to be tliere behind you. It would be 
hard to go to the principal at your school and say my teacher is doing 
this and I am not getting to do something. You know who they are going 
to stand behind: their own teacher. It is really nice to know you 
have somebody to fall back on. 

Ms. "Hartman. A lotvof my friends, as we all went into our n 
student teaching, looked to our university supervisor as somebody who 
was going to come into our classroom, sit at the back, and watch." 
^ It was a scary thing to think about. I found that when she was there 
I didn't really notice that was happening. It was more like I was 
glad to see a friendly face and we could talk for a minute. 

.Ms. Montgomery. I fotmd th'at miqe was really on your side too,. 
You were allowed to give him i schedule of when you taught the classes. 
If there was a class that we would raCKer not be observed in, he would 
not come to that one. I thought what if there is a class I can't: handle 
an.d that's the only time that he ever comes. ^ But he was really good 
about leeting mt pick which class I thought was tny strong point, and 
observing i^when i't was good for me too so I would be more confident. 
My kids were really good about it too. They sat down faster when he 
was in the room than they did at any other time. 

Mr. Davis. The kids really come to your rescue. They know 
when a stranger is in the class. My kids, I hope that they liked me, but 
they acted great on the days my supervisor came. 
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Mr. Luster. They ask you, 'is that your teacher, Mr. Davis? 
Did you do alright? Did you get an "A*'?* They are really concerned 
about the grade you g^ and the face the teacher is a student. How 
can that be? . - 

I think th,e university supervisor can be your best friend 
in the student teaching experience. In fact when both of mine came 
to see me, I looked up to see a familiar face. Like yoii say, you 
really feel at ease and you think everything is going to be alright. 

Ms. Montgomery. One thing my supervisor did that I really 
appreciated was before we ever got there. He did some things the 
first day of class I thought, 'oh no! We reviewed lots of textbooks. 
That really helped me for two reasons: (1) he keeps a copy that we 
could use and (2) I was familiar with it when I came into the class- 
room. I knew kind of what that book was going to be like. Some^day 
I may have to buy a textbook and I will know, more about what to^^look 
for. He taught me .things to do when I'm a teacher too,- not just a 
student* teacher. 

Dr. Castle. Bill, if there were one thing that you could 
improve about the student teaching experience, what would that be? 

Mr. Luster. The thing that I would improve would be to get 
to know the cooperating teacher better, because you are going to be 
working real close with her. As it is, I felt that I didn't have the 
time to sit down and visit wl^h. my cooperating teacher. I had the 
feeling the first two weeks I^^uld just niake a statement and see how 
she reacted, just kind of checking to see how she was going to go with 
what I. thought. I think if we could have time, before student teaching 
to- spend time with them, more onsite observations and things like 
that with a discussion afterward, it would work out a lot better. 
My main anxiety was that I was scared of what to expect from. her. 
If we could improve on that and spend more time with the cooperating 
teacher before the actual experience, I think that we would really 
benefit from it. - 

Ms .-Montgomery. I did spend some time with mine^ and that 
made a world of difference. I iJent in and he^lped with a play. The 
fact that I knew him and some students before I ever went in to teach, 
I know, made a tremedous difference. Of course I don't know what it 
would have been before, but I certainly felt more confident in myself 
because of It. . 

I 

Dr. Castle. Bernadean,^ is there anything that you would improve 
about .student teaching? ' 

Ms. Gates. I think that I would try to get to know my students 
better on an individual basis, and especially try to identify learning 
problems that they have as early as possible. I know within an 8 week 
period that it is difficult to do that. But looking back I think that 
is what I would like to do more' than anything else, because I wouldn't 
have the problem of communicating that we all do. It's just being able 
to identify the learning problems with the children. 
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Dr. Castle. Holly Hartraan, you have been out teaching fulb 
time now for a little while. Can you think of any specific experiences 
that you have had during student teaching which significantly prepared 
you for^'the 'teaching profession? 

Ms. Hartraan. I had taught before I student taught, so teaching 
again after I student taught has been a continuing of all of my past 
teaching experience. But I found that my student teaching especially 
prepared me to be more of a professional as a teacher. I learned from 
the other teachers in my school, not just from my cooperating teacher, 
but from the whole faculty, more of what it was like to teach in a 
public school system; to attend faculty meetings, cooperate, share 
information and ideas pn a professional level, and to look at myself 
as a professional educator. As young people coming out of college, it's 
hard for us to make that transition from the college world to the business 
world, the real warld. My^ cooperating teacher was a professional in every 
, sense. She felt it and she made me feel, that that was, what I was all 
about. I really appreciated that experience. 

Mr. luster. A professional attitude is something you gain that 
is really important. Even when I came back* to classes on campus in a 
student situation again, I still have that feeling that I'm a professional. 
Evdnahough I am not teaching, it helps me a lot. It really does. 

Dr. Castle.^ Let me throw out one final question. Do you have any ^ 
specific suggestions or recommendations to mak^ to future student teachers 
concerning the overall value of the student teaching experience? 

Mr. Davis. Go into it, take out what you think, is worthwhile, 
and hold on to it. There is a lot of stuff that you will see, or I saw 
that my cooperating teacher did, or my supervising teacher told me to 
do, that I would not feel comfortable doing in class. If you see something 
you like, hold onto it. * 'If you see something you don't like, just forget 
about it and don't worry about it. 

Ms. Montgomery. Try to get lots and lots of things from it,, even 
if some of them are bad, so that you will know not to do it. Watch every 
minute you can. Pon' t >spend time- being nervous in the corner. That's 
easier said than done. 

Mr. Luster. Don't be afraid to make mistakes. I guess that's 
what V3 all fear, it's just not only in teaching. You are going to make 
them, so don't worry about them. You will learn so much from those 
mistakes. 

Ms, Hartman. I think you have to regard ^t as teaching 
experience too. When you go in, if you haven't taught before, you feel 
like you have never been in frbnt of a class before. When you get out 
of there, you hav6 experience as a teacher. You should count it as such 
and feel confident chat you have weathered the storm. 
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M3. Gdtes. _ You will make mistakes and you will have bad - 
exp€:riences . in my case, I think I learned more from those mistakes 
and those bad experiences than from the good things. 

Dr. Castle. I a^ aJEraid we are just about out of time for 
this particular tape. But I would like to thank the 5 of you for 
workiiig with us this semester in producing this series' of video tapes. 
From your comments it .is obvious that the student teaching experience 
has meant something different for each one of you. But I truly feel 
that part of the success that you have had as student teachers was due 
to your posil;iva attitudes, enthusiasm, and to your openness to appreciate 
the views that were held by your various cooperating teachers. Good 
luck to all of you in your new teaching careers. a 
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